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the country drifted from its moorings, and when
war was becoming steadily more probable, Lin-
coln, after the manner of the prophets, wrestled
alone with the problems which he saw before him.
From the little we know of his inward state, it is
hard for us to conclude that he was happy. A
story which is told by his former partner, Mr.
Herndon, seems significant. As Lincoln was leav-
ing his unpretentious law-office for the last time,
he turned to Mr. Herndon and asked him not to
take down their old sign. "Let it hang there
undisturbed," said he. "Give our client^ to un-
derstand that the election of a President makes
no difference in the firm. ... If I live, I'm
coining back some time, and then we'll go right
on practising law as if nothing had happened."
How far removed from self-sufficiency was the
man whose thoughts, on the eve of his elevation
to the Presidency, lingered in a provincial law
office, fondly insistent that only death should pre-
vent his returning some time and resuming in
those homely surroundings the life he had led pre-
vious to his greatness. In a mood of wistfulness
and of intense preoccupation, he began his journey
to Washington. It was not the mood from which
to strike fire and kindle hope. To the anxious,